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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN PAINTING. 



Translated for The Decorator and Furnisher from 
La Reime des Arts Decoratifs. 



ENAMEL COLORS. 

Black (Gray Black). is a mixing black, and well adapted 
for grays and light shadows in general. It may, perhaps, be 
well to state here that some colors do not shade themselves, 
therefore artists make such mixtures as best suit their pur- 
pose at the time. In most of these mixtures gray black has 
a prominent place. Gray black, blue green, or soft turquoise 
and orange, in various proportions, will produce a good 
silvery gray or white shadow. This shade must be worked 
very thin, with light delicate touches or it will look dirty. 
It can easily be deepened, but when once put on too strong 
cannot be obliterated satisfactorily, even if white enamel be 
used, which will not produce so good an effect as light 
touches of shadow with the lights taken out down to the 
white surface of the vases. This mixture is known as pearl 
gray. 

Blue (Azure), This is an exquisitely beautiful blue, 
varying from the utmost depth almost of lapis lazuli or 
ultramarine in shadow to the highest brilliancy of light. It 
is almost transparent and exceedingly pure, and is invalu- 
able for the purpose of landscape (in the light touches of 
sky it is indispensable), figure or flower painting. It may be 
shaded as a pure color, or will enter admirably into combi- 
nation with carmine, pink, purple and black; the three 
former of which will be used with it, for such flowers, as the 
violet, pansy, hyacinth, etc., as well as for the damson and 
similar plums, or the rich tones of the Hamburg grapes ; 
and the latter, black, to produce very deep shades for 
drapery, or back grounds for flowers. With gray black it 
forms a useful shade for clouds. This color is extremely 
pretty when washed over thickly with soft turquoise. 
Subjects painted in it alone, particularly on an ivory plaque, 
have a very pleasiug effect. 

Bronzes are various metals peculiarly prepared for 
china decoration. They vary from. the cold lustre of steel to 
the beauty and richness of gold itself; combining also the 
tints of light and dark greens, and rich warm and black 
browns. They may be worked over or with each other. 

Brown (Austrian, German and Sepia). These colors 
are somewhat alike, the last being of the greater depth 
and intensity. They are similar to the " bitumen" and 




i "Vandyke" of oil colors, perhaps a little warmer in tone 
than " sepia,'* of water colors. Scarcely enough can be said of 
i the range of usefulness of these browns for finishing ; trunks 
; and branches of trees in shadow and masses of rock in 
! water, may be painted with them in combination with gray 
! black. Indeed in any great depth of shade these colors 
are required, but they must be made to partake of the 
I colors which it is intended to shade in order to prevent the 
; harshness of a too violent contrast. 

Carmine. Scarcely enough can be said of the beauty 

I and general usefulness of this color, which is of the ebarac- 

i ter of a rose color, but has the inestimable advantage of 

being less subject to variations in fire, because while it 

\ attains its beauty at the fire adapted for rose color, 

* its tint, if it should get more fire, will still remain, 

while the rose color would be lost. Carmine possesses 

another advantage, it is nearly the same tint when worked 

as it will appear afterwards, while rose color has more or 

less of a slatey hue. With this color alone the rose in all 

\ its freshness and unsurpassed beauty can be painted from 

its most delicate suggestion of pink to its deepest lakey 

; centre. If, however, it is desired to represent a decaying 

: appearance on the edge of a rose, shadow for white (see 

: gray black) must be used, or sometimes purple with a 

little azure blue. One of the most celebrated painters of 

the old Derby china factory (Biliingsley) used scarcely any- 

i thing but this color in painting roses. Carmine will mix 

: with browns, perhaps the best are Vandyke and German. 

These are suitable to use for stems of plants, etc. Most 

. of the other enamel colors will mix with carmine. There 

: is another color in use called "strong carmine" or "strong 

| rose color," useful for very deep touches in centres of 

j flowers, but it should be used very sparingly, indeed, or a 

hard appearance will result. Nothing added to these car- 

! mines can increase their beauty. 

Gold. This is the precious, metal itself suitably pre- 
pared by a peculiar process, in order that it may be ground 
easily into a paint and adhere at a rose color heat. It is 
used exactly as the colors, and appears black when applied, 
but after firing has a dull yellow gold color, capable of 
great lustre when burnished. 

Green (Blue Green) is a delicate, transpareut color, 
somewhat of a pale turquoise tint. Its range of usefulness 
is very extended. It possesses no considerable depth, but 
is invaluable from the fact of being perfectly bright in its 
thinnest wash. It is therefore useful to wash over or glaze 
certain other greens in finishing, not so much for the sake of 
tone as of gloss. It is also a pleasing tint as a ground color, 
and does not alter to any appreciable extent with variations 
of fire. It is extremely serviceable for backs of leaves and 
sprays, particularly when mixed with a very little gray black. 
Being very transparent it is indispensable in producing 
works of the character of Dresden and old Chelsea, which 
are traced or stippled in various colors, and after firing, 
sometimes washed over with transparent greens, such as 
blue green. 

Orange (Light) is an invaluable color for general work ; 
combined with rose color it makes the lovely pure fresh 
tint of the infants face. It is bright to its thinnest wash, 
and may be shaded with dark orange. Warmer tints may 
be produced with washes of rose carmine and Vandyke 
brown, used either together or separately. 

Paste for Raised Gold is a color made to raise or 
model subjects on the wares, to be afterwards covered with 
gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, etc., it must be used alone, 
and some practice is required in order to work it to perfec- 
tion. Therefore a few hints upon the manner of mixing are 
given. The color being placed upon the palette, a small 
portion of fat oil must be thoroughly rubbed in with the 
palette knife ; turpentine may then be added, and the whole 
remixed well. It should then be about the consistency of 
color prepared for oil painting. The artist should now 
spread it again over the palette, and soften it by breath- 
ing upon it, during which time it must be remixed in 
order that the moisture from the breath may be well in- 
corporated with the color ; a little turpentine may be added 
if necessary during the process. The color will then be like 
a paste and pretty stiff. The brush, of a size proportioned 
to the kind of work in hand, must be dipped into turpen- 
tine and worked into the color, not full however. Then 
as for imparting, this color must be used with the point of 
the brush— the artist should pick up on the point some 
color by pushing the brush uuderneath, and then drop upon 
the vase the point of color in the exact spot it is intend- 
ed to occupy. If it has been misplaced, " no boggling" 
should be attempted in order to move it ; it must be drop- 
ped exactly where it is intended to stand. If too much fat 
is in it, it will be inclined to run about, and would blister 
in the kiln. If, however, this is only slight, it may be 
(-■becked by immediately blowing from the open mouth a 
full breath on the spot. This should be done in any case. 






The impasting may be repeated until the modelled spot 
has reached the form or height desired, when, after dry- 
ing and firing, it will be found to have remained just as 
it was applied, and to be of a dead yellow surface. It is 
now ready for the application of the metal which is ap- 
plied to it as upon ordinary white glazed ware. Very 
beautiful effects are produced by this process, heightened 
by means of the reflected light produced by the chasing 
tool. The raised lines of gold may be done by running 
the wheel, and after firing, covering them with gold, as 
above described. The paste must not be worked quite so 
thick for this purpose. 

Red is one of the most useful colors for the learner, as 
it will work very easily when well mixed. It is usual for 
apprentices to china painting to be kept at a course of red 
for a considerable time, in order to learn the free use of the 
pencils, etc., and when they can easily paint or trace in 
this color — without smears or rough appearances— they are 
gradually initiated into the use of the other colors. When 
so thinly mixed as to be little more than stained oil, it 
makes a very good fawn-colored ground. The addition of a 
very little white enamel adapts it the better for this pur- 
pose. When greater depth of shade is required than could 
be produced by the color itself, Brunswick or chocolate 
browns and Chinese red may be worked over it. Yellow and 
orange must not be mixed with it, as they destroy it in 
the fire. When pure red is desired, it must be used alone 
on the pure white china. r 

Salmon is a near approach to the delicate flesh color of 
the salmon, and makes, as a ground alone, a very delicate 
tint. It is useful to the figure painter as a flesh color, par- 
ticularly as it may be varied by a mixture of orange, Van- 
dyke brown, pink, or carmine. 

Silver. This metal is prepared in the same manner as 
gold; it tarnishes somewhat in time, and is therefore not so 
serviceable as platinum. 

Turquoise (Soft). A similar color to blue-green, but 
having more of the turquoise tint, and being more 'opaque. 
It produces* fine effects used over azure blue. It is a beau- 
tiful color as a ground, but must be painted thickly. "Out- 
re-mer Turquoise " is an exceedingly fine color, either alone 
or over purple or black, of the character of " aureoline " in 
oils, it is very useful in bird painting. Mixed with ro6e 
color, it gives a beautiful pearly tint for the shadows of 
roses. It is a rich tint for lights in finishing. Either of 
these colors is admirably adapted for a background to figure 
subjects on tiles ; tracing a diaper pattern in blue, deep 
black, or brown, and washing over pretty thickly with 
turquoise. 

Yellow (Light) supplies the place of "gamboge" to 
the china painter, and perhaps needs no description. It 
must not be mixed with red, Brunswick, or chocolate 
browns, as it will destroy them. It ranges from a pale 
primrose to the deepest yellow. 

All colors should be fired as soon as possible after 
painting. 



WHAT PARIS THINKS 
OF AMERICAN DECORATIVE ART. 



With all due deference to the tacitly admitted supe- 
riority of the European, and more particularly the French 
Decorative Art, of which latter some truly elegant speci- 
mens of workmanship were seen at the recent Exposition 
des Arts Decoratifs, it seems but just to allude to the 
undeniable fact that the Americans have been making 
long strides in the line of Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
Not only have they as excellent material for the purpose as 
can be found anywhere, but by studying at home and 
abroad they have succeeded in cultivating a taste, the 
results uf which already will fully bear comparison with the 
finest products of European Art industry. In proof of 
which we need simply refer to the Oetober number of The 
Decorator and Furnisher, a New York Monthly, re- 
cently brought out by E. W. Bullinger, 75 Fulton Street, 
and edited by A. Curtis Bond, the designs and sketches of 
pieces of furniture, ceilings, whole furnished rooms, orna- 
mentations, etc., in which are among the finest we have 
seen of late, even in Paris. The publication is evidently one 
of great promise, and cannot fail to be justly appreciated 
by our countrymen at home and abroad, as well as by 
European experts in the line it is addressed to. The first 
number is a piece of high art, and a splendid specimen of 
typography.— American Register (Paris) Dee. 9, 1882. 



Tin Pie Plates, painted with some plaque design, are 
hung about the walls, and the uniuiUated imagine they are 
expensive articles. 
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